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“National Catholic Register” a Myth 
By THE CATHoLic LAYMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA. 


HE article “Catholicism and Politics,” appeared in 

Georgia in February, 1919, for the first time. It 
was a silly attempt to expose an alleged alliance between 
Catholics, the Democratic party, and President Wilson, 
whose ‘secretary, Mr. Tumulty, was the alleged instru- 
ment in a “scheme to turn over the Government to the 
power of the Pope.” 

Any one familiar with Catholic teaching and practice 
could at once see the absurdity of the article, as it was 
not only not Catholic in tone but contained misstate- 
ments of fact of which no Catholic would be guilty. 
The attention of the Laymen’s Association was drawn 
to it not because of the article itself, but because of 
the introduction given it by a few Georgia editors. In 
order to give the libel more semblance of truth, it was 
credited to the National Catholic Register, although there 
is no such paper as the National Catholic Register, and 
all efforts to trace the source of the article have been 
in vain. 

It was first drawn to our attention in. the La Grange 
Graphic of February 6, being there credited to the Ban- 
ner-Herald of Cordele, Ga. We wrote the editor of 
the La Grange Graphic as follows: 

In your issue of February 6 I find an article entitled 
“Catholicism and Politics” credited to the National Catholic 
Register. A search of the list of Catholic newspapers and 
publications of the United States failed to disclose any such 
named paper; therefore, I am writing to ask if you will tell 
me where this paper is published, as I am sure you do not 


wish to quote something that is erroneous, and that you believe 
in the spirit of fair-play. ‘ 


Some time later the following’ reply was received: 
“The publication referred to above is published at To- 
ronto, Canada. Yours truly, S. C. Woopatt, Editor.” 
To the editor of the Banner-Herald we wrote as fol- 
Ows: 
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The La Grange Graphic of February 6 publishes an article, 
credited to your paper, part of which is said to be a reproduc- 
tion ef an article from the National Catholic Register. As I 
am unable to find any such publication in the list of Catholic 
papers of the United States, I am writing to ask if the name 
of this paper is correct, and if so, where the paper is published. 


Editor R. H. Barwick of the Banner-Herald, under 
date of April 10, replied as follows: 


Yours of the 9th inst., to hand, and in reply will say that 
the article credited to the National Catholic Register was copied 
from the Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga., and as they had given 
credit to the National Catholic Register, I did also. I did not 
investigate to see whether there was such a paper or not, but 
took it for granted that there was, according to their credit. 


In the meantime an effort was made to trace the 
National Catholic Register through the Catholic press, 
and the following affidavit, from. the Denver Catholic 
Register, is characteristic of the replies received: 


The Denver Catholic Register never carried the article re- 
printed in the La Grange Graphic of February 6, 1919, and 
attributed to the National Catholic Register. Nor have I ever 
seen such an article in the Kansas City Catholic Register, the 
Register of New York, or the Register-Extension of Toronto, 
Canada. I know of no other Catholic Registers, and know that 
there is no such publication as the National Catholic Register. 
The article in question is an infamous lie, manufactured, I 
believe, by the Guardians of Liberty for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the Catholic Church. I am having this letter attested 
by a notary. It is a criminal offence in Colorado to swear 
to a lie. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) MattrHew J. W. SmiruH, 
Editor, Denver Catholic Register. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 14th day of April, 1919. 
(Signed) Cart P. Jorpan, 
Notary Public. 


On April 12 we wrote to the editor of the Christian 
Index, of Atlanta, stating that the editor of the Banner- 
Herald had informed us that the article had been copied 
from the Christian Index, and adding: 


I am writing to ask you to establish the identity of the 
paper you copied. Will you kindly tell me where the National 
Catholic Register is published? I am asking this because I 
am sure that an editor of a religious paper like yours would 
not print any such article unless he were sure of his ground. 
You will notice that the Banner-Herald editor says he did not 
investigate it, taking your credit for the article, thus throwing 
the onus upon you. 
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Under date of April 14, over the signature of B. J. 
W. Graham, the Index replied. as follows: “Whatever 
onus there is about this article is to be credited to the 
Word and Way, of Kansas City, Mo., and the Railway 
Post Office, of the same city.” 

Under date of April 12 we wrote Editor Barwick as 
follows: 


Your letter of the 10th regarding the National Catholic Reg- 
ister received. I thank you for your promptness and your 
courtesy. Will you permit me to call your attention in a 
kindly spirit to this matter? I notice that you say you did 
not investigate before you published this attack upon Catholics; 
several years’ experience in this work has shown me that this 
is a common fault of many who are finding it profitable to 
attack Catholics. I believe that investigation would have shown 
you that there is no such paper as the National Catholic Reg- 
ister. I am unable to locate any such, and I have very complete 
sources of information. 

Suppose we Catholics should publish “without investigation,” 
an alleged attack upon one of the non-Catholic denominations, 
don’t you know there would be a tremendous howl about “the 
methods of Rome” and the like? Then why not be fair? 
Why not accord to Catholics the same treatment you ask of 
them? Why publish an attack upon them from any source, 
“without investigation?” Why, for instance, publish a horrible 
oath of the leading Catholic Order of the United States, and 
then, when your attention is called to its absurdity and you 
are shown indubitably that there is no such abominable obli- 
gation, receive the explanation in silence and refuse to accord 
the favor of a reply to a correspondent? Is this fair? Is it 
Christian? You are an editor, a leader of thought; why not 
be worthy of your high calling?: 

I am not writing you in any contentious spirit. Long famili- 
arity with anti-Catholic methods in Georgia convinces me that, 
with few exceptions, it is based upon prejudice, and that it 
will not stand the light of investigation. We Catholics are 
not fighting your faith; and if you want to fight ours, why 
not use open and above-board methods? Why not be an editor 
worthy of the name? I am leaving these questions and their 
consequent thoughts to you; think them over. 


He replied as follows: 


Yours to hand of the 12th inst., and in reply will say that . 
it is very probable that some mistake was made by someone, 
perhaps the Word and Way, in crediting the article. in ques- 
tion; but will you say that its contents were not the senti- 
ments of Roman Catholics? Suppose I can prove that it is a 
Catholic production, though not from the National Catholic 
Register? 


To which, the following reply was made: 
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Your favor of the 14th received. I thank you for the candor 
of your expressions and for the opportunity to assure you 
that anything that has been said is not personal. 

Regarding the article from the National Catholic Register, 
I am glad that you admit that some mistake was made. 
am writing all over the country to trace the origin of the 
article, and will take the liberty of sending you from time 
to time the result of my efforts. I/appreciate your offer of 
assistance, and if you can prove that it is a Catholic produc- 
tion there will be no more for me to say. 

You ask if the contents of the article were not the senti- 
ments of the Roman Catholics? I reply most emphatically, 
NO. It was the ignorance of Catholic sentiments and Catholic 
ideas in it that first attracted my attention. Aside from “senti- 
ment,” there are misstatements of facts about which there can 
be no question, and these very misstatements and my knowledge 
of Catholicity showed me without question that there was no 
Catholic writer of it; nobody who knew anything about Catho- 
licity could have written it. 

I notice that your original article stated without reservation, 
“We reproduce below, article from a Roman Catholic paper 
which lets the cat out of the bag.” There was no qualification 
or reservation; just the flat statement. This is one of the 
things we object to, and is of a piece with most of the anti- 
Catholic writings. Without investigation you printed this in- 
justice and backed it up with the flat statement that it was 
Roman Catholic; now you intimate in your letter that you 
can prove it. Please do so. It seems to me that your sense 
of fairness requires you to do it, or else state in your paper 
that you were wrong. 

For your information, and to indicate how I am working to 
locate the original of the article, I enclose copy of affidavit 
from the editor of the Catholic Register, of Denver. I will 
take up with every indicated paper this question of authorship 
and will inform you candidly of the result. 


On April 24 Mr. Barwick wrote: 

That investigation of the man, who tried to locate the author- 
ship of the article, showed that it may not have been copied 
from the National Catholic Register, but it was very evident 
_ it came from a Catholic, Mr. J. A. O’Connor, of Cincinnati, 

io. 


Mr. Barwick further said: 

Mr. O’Connor, ex-secretary of the Cincinnati Branch of the 
Railway Mail Clerk’s Association, sent the clipping to the Rgil- 
way Post Office, published in Kansas City, and this clipping 
had a “credit line” written in pencil, the first word of which 
was not entirely clear, but it was taken to mean the National 
Catholic Register. 

A Mr. Strickland, editor of the Railway Post Office, had‘a 
desk in the building wherein is printed the paper called the 
Word and Way, and showed the clipping to Mr. Maiden, asso- 
ciate editor of the latter paper, who decided to publish it, because 
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he believed that this was a shrewd attempt on the part of 
Rome to reach the Catholic mail-clerks through the official 
organ of their association. 

The Menace published the article as it appeared in the Word 
and Way, later asking Mr. Maiden to give us the information 
you had asked us for. On a visit to Kansas City this writer 
ascertained the facts here set forth from the editor of the 
Railway Post Office and Mn Maiden. 


,; An inquiry in Toronto, Canada, brought forth the in- 
formation that there was no National Catholic Register 
in that city, and that the article had not appeared in 
any Catholic paper published in that city. 

On May 2 we wrote Mr. Strickland of the Railway 
Post Office at Kansas City, asking for the address of 
J. A. O’Connor referred to; “and if Mr. Barwick’s let- 
ter contained the information in the case as you know it.” 


Mr. Strickland’s reply of May 22 was to the effect that: 

Mr. O’Connor had removed to Louisville, Kentucky, some 
time in December and from there went to France, and that 
“the original clipping has been destroyed, but that it had every 
appearance of being authentic, but, of course, I could not re- 
print it, and have nothing to do with its publication in the 
Word and Way.” 

The Catholic Laymen’s Association then started out 
upon an investigation to locate the J. A. O’Connor re- 
ferred to, and he was found in Cincinnati. The follow- 
ing affidavit from Mr. O’Connor is self-explanatory: 

My attention has been called to a letter published in the 
Word and Way, of Kansas City, purporting to have been written 
by me, which relates to the influence of the Catholic Church 
under the present national Administration. 

I desire to state most emphatically that no such letter was 
ever written by me, no such thoughts ever passed through my 
mind, and, furthermore, that while during my boyhood I at- 
tended the Catholic Church, for the past twenty years, having 
married a non-Catholic woman, I have not practised religion 
of any sort, occasionally attending services with my wife in 
a church which is not of the Catholic Faith. 

I am the ex-secretary of the local branch of the R. M. A., and 
if such a letter were written, it was a forgery pure and simple. 
I hope as much publicity will be given to this statement of 
facts as was given to the original falsehood. 

agree 
Signed) J. A. O’Connor. 
State of Ohio, 
Hamilton County. 

Sworn to and subscribed in my presence this 28th day of 

June, 1919. 


(Signed) James R. Crark, 
Notary Public, Hamilton County, Ohio. 
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Upon receipt of the above affidavit, the officers of 
the Catholic Laymen’s Association forwarded it to Mr. 
Strickland, who replied: 

I thought at the time that the clipping was being sent by 
Mr. J. A. O’Connor, ex-secretary of the Railway Association 
of Cincinnati, but later from Mr. J. A. O’Connor I learned 
that he had not sent the clipping; and the signature upon closer 
examination proved to be J. R. O’Connor. 

And this is how the matter stands: The La Grange 
Graphic published. the article, without investigating its 
authenticity, from the Banner-Herald. The Banner- 
Herald, without investigation, published the article from 
the Christian Index, which, without investigation, pub- 
lished it from the Word and Way, whose associate edi- 
tor, Mr. Maiden, got it from the desk of Mr. W. H. 
Strickland of the Railway Post Office, who got it from 
one he first thought was Mr. J. A. O’Connor, but later 
learned was Mr. J. R. O’Connor, and the credit line at 
first (written in pencil) looked like National Catholic 
Register, was later found to look like the Local Catholic 
Register. Finally, as Mr. Strickland says, “the original 
clip has been destroyed.” 


The Perils of Spiritualism 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
From the “Universe” 

HE attitude of the Catholic Church towards the 

practice of Spiritualism, as distinct from the mere 
study of psychic phenomena, is clear and unmistakable. 
Ever since the middle of the last century, when believers 
in mediumistic communication with the spirits of the dead 
began to take themselves seriously, and to treat their 
experience as a new revelation, the most authorized 
exponents of Catholic moral teaching have denounced 
such attempted intercourse, sometimes, it may be thought, 
in language of unnecessary violence. And yet the provo- 
cation was flagrant. From the very first, the challenge 
to dogmatic Christianity was as direct and complete as 
any formal heresy could be. No one can investigate 
the history of the movement without being impressed 
by the fact that, while it has in fact accomplished so 
little, it has at all times promised so much. When 
the cool-headed inquirer turns over recent manifestoes 
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of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir A. Conan Doyle, he is 
amazed to find them assuring us that we are at the 
dawn of a new era, when mourning and sorrow will 
be assuaged, and death will be robbed of nearly all its 
terrors. The tunnel between the earthplane and the 
spirit is all but completed. An image is called up as 
of two working parties boring their way through Mont 
Cenis. “Not only is the partition so thin that you can 
hear the operators on the other side, but a big hole 
has been made,” so says the control “Moonstone” pur- 
porting to report the words of F. W. Myers in the 
land of spirits. In five years—this was in February, 
1916—we shall see a great change. Sir Oliver Lodge 
is himself to do it. “The evidence will be given in such 
a way that it cannot be contradicted, and his (Sir Oli- 
ver’s) name is big enough to sweep all stupid opposi- 
tion on one side.” But the curious thing is that nearly 
seventy years ago the spirits were giving Judge Edmonds 
and others in the United States precisely similar assur- 
ances, and yet nothing has come of it. 

The spirits [writes Edmonds] who were engaged in this work 
told me at an early day that they were determined now to avoid 
the error which had been fallen into 1,800 years ago, and would 
not now, as in those days, concentrate all their powers in one 


person, so as by their marvelous character to induce an unin- 
structed age to worship man instead of God. 


Beyond question, these words imply that the Christians 
of the first century were wrong in paying Divine honor 
to the person of Jesus Christ. Such were the teachings 
of mediumistic Spiritualism, as gathered from the writ- 
ings of its founders and first accredited exponents in 
America in the middle of the last century. 

“But on the Continent, and especially in France, which 
quickly caught up and passed on the torch—an incendiary 
torch—first kindled in the United States, the attitude of 
hostility to traditional Christianity was much more pro- 
nounced. Hippolyte Rivail, better known under his 
pseudonym of “Allan Kardec,” is described—and with 
justice—on his tombstone as “Fondateur de la Philos- 
ophie Spirite,’ the founder of Spiritism. According 
to certain notes of his printed after his death, the spirits 
had designated him for a special great work. It was 
his mission to create a new religion, which was to replace 
an effete Christianity, é 
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“Spiritism” is the term.introduced by Allan Kardec to 
denote his own peculiar system with its theory of progres- 
sive reincarnations, and, though this has been very gen- 
erally accepted on the Continent, the leading English and 
American Spiritualists have always held aloof. It is a 
point upon which the whole body of believers in sur- 
vival are split in two camps, and, as the distinguished 
Professor of Physiology, M. Charles Richet, himself an 
agnostic, has clearly seen, this contradiction alone is abso- 
lutely fatal to belief in the trustworthiness of spirit 
guidance. 

But, supposing even the possibility of this reincarna- 
tion, which rather more than half the Spiritualists of the 
world believe in, what becomes of that consolation which 
Sir A. Conan Doyle promises so abundantly to those who 
hold intercourse with the departed? What comfort 
would it be to a French or Belgian mother whose boy 
had laid down his life for his country to know that by 
this time he may have taken flesh again in the body of 
some Prussian infant of the Junker class, and that, in 
utter oblivion of her and of all his previous existences, 
he may now be learning under German tutelage to hate 
and revile all that she holds most sacred? If by means 
of Spiritualism she has banished the fear of hell—“that 
odious conception,” Sir A. C. Doyle calls it, “so blas- 
phemous in its view of the Creator”—I do not know that 
she has substituted for it anything which is much more 
likely to conduce to peace of mind. 


THE CuHurcn’s Notre oF WARNING. 


So far I have only spoken of the formal teachings of 
Spiritualism; but if I have given them this prominence 
it is not because I regard them as the most dangerous 
feature of the present craze, but because they amply jus- 
tify the attitude of mistrust which the Church has 
adopted from the beginning. Spiritualism comes as a new 
revelation from the other world, confirmed by signs and 
wonders; but it contradicts Christian tradition, and it 
contradicts itself. Ecclesiastical authority would have 
been neglectful of its Divine commission as guardian of 
faith and morals, if it had not sounded a note of warn- 
ing. 
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Endorsing the experience of long centuries, the Church 
has decided that the attempt to communicate through 
unhallowed channels with the spirits of the dead is for- 
bidden, and is full of grave peril for all, especially for 
the unbalanced, the heedless and the curious, who are 
the most likely to embark upon it. That there is ample 
justification for this view it will be my object to show 
in the time that remains to me. 

At first I would submit that by mediumistic seances 
and attempts at automatic writing the inquirer is brought 
into contact with mysterious forces and intelligences of 
which he knows nothing, certainly nothing good. Right 
through the Old and New Testament and right through 
all the Christian centuries, we are put on our guard by 
solemn warnings against invoking agencies which seem 
in every way analogous to those now so popular. 

Secondly, the atmosphere of these seances is thoroughly 
unwholesome. The most strenuous upholders of Spirit- 
ualism admit that the communicating intelligences are 
sometimes evil and malignant, and still more commonly 
utterly untruthful, or at least freakish. One might quote 
pages to this effect from the “Spirit Teachings” of the 
famous medium Stainton Moses, or from the Spiritual- 
istic periodicals of forty or fifty years ago. There is in 
particular one letter concerning the early developments 
of the since renowned Eusapia Palladino. She was then 
called Sapia Padalino, and her Spiritualistic patron, 
striving to befriend her, out of appreciation of her ex- 
traordinary powers, confesses, with sorrow, she had fallen 
a prey to a band of malicious spirits of the lowest class. 

I do not doubt that some, possibly many, of those 
whom I am addressing may consider that I am taking 
these pretended manifestations of spirits from the other 
world much too seriously. There are robust-minded 
people, Catholics as well as rationalists, who believe that 
all such phenomena are fraudulent, or at best illusory. 
I know that quite recently a book has been published 
under high ecclesiastical sanction in America which 
strongly takes this line. The writer, a priest of Swedish 
origin, named Liljencrants, formulates his conclusions as 
follows: First, that “There is at present no positive war- 
rant for accepting spirit intervention in automatic com- 
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munications . . . the physical phenomena of Spiritism 
have not been proven to be preternatural,”. and secondly, 
that the so-called physical phenomena are no more than 
“trivial tricks of no intrinsic benefit to anybody, performed 
in a dark room, preferably, by night and for a monetary 
consideration.” Finally, as the sum of all, the writer 


declares: “We have afrived_at the conclusion that 
Spiritism cannot be shown to contaiiia~preternatural ele- 


ment.” Personally, I should be glad enough if I could 
reach the same consoling conviction, but while I have 
no sympathy with what Mr.-A. J. Hill has called the 
Catholic “wholesale devil theory,” a theory of which 
Mr. Godfrey Raupert, for example, is a popular exponent, 
I believe that in spite of much trickery astounding mani- 
festations, which cannot be other than preternatural, ac- 
tually occur. It seems to me that no human testimony 
can avail to establish any historical fact at all, if we are 
to set aside the evidence for these happenings. 

A third but equally “valid reason” for banning Spirit- 
ualism is that while the dangers are confessedly real, the 
advantages hoped for are at best problematical. Sir 
Oliver Lodge and Sir A. C: Doyle (and both of them 
may well claim our sympathy ‘in their personal bereave- 
ments) dwell much upon the.comfort to be gained from 
the assurance of the well-being in another existence of 
those who have been taken from us. May I say that 
both the distinguished writers named are fortunate and 
exceptional in their unshaken conviction of the reality of 
the messages they receive? But their experience is not 
a common one. A mother or a widow in deep grief goes 
to a medium to seek comfort in her bitter sorrow. She 
gets a message with more or less of authenticating de- 
tails, and for the time, it may be, she is cheered and re- 
lieved. But there is, after all, no certainty. The message 
is of the vaguest. The effect is evanescent, and when she 
returns to the medium for fresh assurance the evidence 
is often less convincing than before. I have known more 
than one case myself, and I have heard of many others. 
Meanwhile religious convictions are unsettled, prayer 
becomes impossible, and in the more critical mood that 
supervenes, the trance of the medium, with the patter of 
the control, are felt to be something distressingly nause- 
ous and degrading. 
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For the utility, then, of Spiritualism in the practical 
affairs of life there is nothing to be said. We may even 
learn on the authority of a leading Spiritualist journal, 
that “the Koons family in America, and nearly all per- 
sons who have trusted to spirit guidance in commercial 
matters, have been brought to commercial ruin.” On the 
other hand, the dangers of intercourse with the spirit 
world are denied by none who really speak from large 
experience. 


Was Savonarola a Protestant? 
Ernest R. Hutt, S.J. 
From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


D Spesnicoreaniirst> 20 sends usa copy of the 
American College Magazine (Madura) which con- 
tains an article on Savonarola under the title “The Pa- 
triot-Priest of Florence.” (Born 1452; died 1498). It 
is not a nice article, of course; but then Savonarola is 
not a nice subject. It is from both sides a sad and 
sickening story; but it is also a complex one, which re- 
quires « discrimination and distinction in all its parts. 
Savonarola was a man pathetically zealous for the re- 
form of his times in Church and State alike. The reform 
was horribly needed, and the need was felt by all good 
men. As regards the morals and religion of the time, 
it is difficult to exaggerate their evil condition. And yet 
to draw one side of the picture, and represent it as the 
only side, is misleading and mischievous. The other 
half is perhaps quite as large and important—the good 
half, I mean; the half in which general councils and 
elective conclaves insisted on, “the reform of the Church 
in head and members,” and which succeeded in gaining 
this objective in the Council of Trent. 

Sweeping summaries are generally wrong because they 
are one-sided. To say for instance (as the College Mag- 
azine says) that “the dawn of a new era was breaking; 
but the filth of the dark ages had not yet been removed,” 
ignores the fact that the corrupt condition of things in 
the early Renaissance period was in many respects a de- 
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cline from a better state of things which had prevailed in 
the Middle Ages. Again, to say that “the monasteries— 
once the habitations of pure men and women, and the 
homes of virtue and Christian influence—had become 
cesspools of ungodliness, drunkeness and lust,” is a gen- 
eralization which needs to be qualified by adding that 
this was true only in times and places, and not universally ; 
and moreover, where the corruption existed, a struggle 
was in many places sustained against it. Savonarola’s 
own monastery, though it needed reform, was not so very 
bad after all. 

The writer speaks of Savonarola’s first seven years 
of monastic life, during which he “narrowed his mind, 
crippled his sympathies and wore his body almost to a 
shadow by his religious asceticism.” This is illustrated 
by Pascal’s saying about ascetic practices that “in trying 
to make themselves angels, men have made themselves 
brutes” ; which makes one wonder how much Pascal knew 
about asceticism! As applied to Savonarola it seems quite 
irrelevant, when we consider how intense was his sym- 
pathy, and how far he was from being a_ brute. 
Nor does it fit in with the remarks which follow, 
“that preparation for a great life-work must be long 
and thorough....The Italian reformer was forty years 
old before he came into prominence; but what energy, 
what power, what concentrated manhood were put into 
those few years.” It can hardly be said that the monastic 
preparation narrowed Savonarola’s mind. His mind 
was singularly broad in its outlook; and the mistakes 
he made were due not to narrow-mindedness, but rather 
to want of the tact necessary for a reformer working 
against great odds, and to a fanatical touch which made 
him run amok in pursuit of his ends regardless of the 
obstacles which lay in the road. 

Savonarola is represented as having taken “the Bible 
as the guide to spiritual things.” The writer sees in 
this “a great advance towards freedom from a tyran- 
nous Church,” at a time when “the Pope was absolute, 
when men’s minds were bound by superstition, tradition 
and ecclesiasticism,” and “the Pope from his throne in 
the Vatican ruled with a rod of iron the consciences 
of men and the destiny of nations.” Now against all 
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this we can set the simple fact that Catholics do not 
accuse Savonarola of any heresy in dogma or doctrines ; 
and he himself declared that his opinions were subject 
to the judgment of the Church. Savonarola has been 
fondly represented as a prototype of Luther and a fore- 
runner of the Protestant Reformation. But nothing 
could be more false. The fundamental principles of 
Savonarola were essentially Catholic and not Protestant. 
If he was a forerunner of anything, he was a forerunner 
not of any external reform by revolt against the authority 
of the Church, but a forerunner of the internal “reform 
in head and members” which all good men desired and 
were striving for; by which the personnel and the ad- 
ministration of the Church should be purified, and not 
discarded or destroyed. 
A Goop Cause SPoren. 

Savonarola had a good cause before him; but he spoiled 
it by the extravagance of his means. He went beyond 
an apostolic preaching of the message of Christ to the 
people, and assumed the role of inspired prophet— 
fraudulently, as he confessed when brought to book. 
Secondly, Savonarola never knew where to draw the 
line. If you want to change people you have to “enter 
by their door and come out by your own.” You must 
win your opponents over to your side, and make them 
your friends, and not lash and infuriate them, and harden 
them into enemies. However sound and right Savonarola 
may have been in his strictures against the corruptions 
of the Papal court, he was expecting the incriminated 
dignitaries to possess the heroic virtue of humility and 
a tender conscience, and a readiness to confess and repent 
at his word. This is laying on human nature more than 
human nature will bear; and no wonder if those whom 
Savonarola wanted to reform became exasperated, and 
tried to put him down instead of trying to lift them- 
selves up. 

But worse than this, Savonarola ruined his religious 
cause by getting it mixed up with politics. He believed 
that Alexander VI’s original election was simoniacal, and 
therefore invalid in itself; and so he agitated, politically 
and not merely religiously, to get him deposed. It is 
true that Alexander VI was personally an: immoral Pope, 
though he was an excellent administrator of the Church 
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in many ways. But even if his election had originally 
been invalid, it had (according to the principles of canon 
law) been validated by the subsequent acceptance of the 
Church. Hence Savonarola’s scheme was a revolt against 
the head of the Church and pregnant with schism. It 
was really for this that Savonarola came to ruin. His 
bogus pretensions to the prophetic gift could be over- 
looked ; his refusal to obey the authorities who suspended 
him from preaching might also be condoned; for they 
were merely the acts of an individual, the acts of a 
wayward and extravagant son of the Church. But when 
it came to urging on kings to take a high hand and 
depose a recognized Pope, matters were going rather too 
far. Protestants would back Savonarola up for trying 
to dethrone the Pope, because they do not believe that 
any Pope ought to sit on a throne. But after all, we 
must take the constitution of the Church as we find it; - 
and Savonarola’s endeavor was just as much treason 
against the head of the Church as an attempt to dethrone 
the king of England would be treason against the head 
of the State. 

Father Lucas writes: “Savonarola had endeavored 
to procure the deposition of the Pope by means of a 
general council, to be convened by temporal sovereigns; 
and herein lay the head and front of his offending. 
Such an act was constructive heresy and schism, as 
well as contempt of the Holy See—the three counts on 
which his sentence of condemnation was explicitly based” 
(p. 430). “There is no inconsistency in maintaining the 
doctrinal orthodoxy of Savonarola’s writings, in the 
sense in which this was declared by a Papal commis- 
sion in 1558, and at the same time condemning certain 
of his acts. It is plain that a man’s principles may be 
perfectly sound, while his application of those principles 
to his own conduct may leave much to be desired. That 
Savonarola should rebel against a Pope whom he believed 
to be a usurper, does not in the least imply that he called 


. in question the power of a legitimate Pope. But on the 
- other hand the fact (or the presumption) that in so 


rebelling the friar was acting from conscientious motives, 
could not be held to debar Alexander VI from the right, 
or even exonerate him from the duty, of protecting the 
Church from the danger of a schism—even. at the cost 
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of inflicting the extreme penalty on the principal author 
of the danger” (p. 441). 

Savonarola’s execution is, of course, a thing which 
would not occur nowadays, even in a country where the 
Church was in full power—simply because the penalty 
of death for ecclesiastical offences has become an ana- 
chronism to the general Zeitgeist of our days. But it 
was according to the jurisprudence of that time, and 
therefore looked upon as just and proper by all who 
were convinced of Savonarola’s guilt. 

The offer of the Cardinal’s hat, which the writer in 
the Magazine calls “a bribe,” was after all nothing but 
a diplomatic stroke to meet a difficulty. Cases have not 
been unheard of in history, where a rebellious subject 
has been won over to loyalty by attaching him to the 
party against which he was working. William the Con- 
queror tried to win Hereward the Wake in this manner. 
It has been remarked that if Luther had been brought 
to Rome and made a Cardinal he might have been won 
into a stanch upholder of orthodoxy. People have sur- 
mised that the reason why Carson was taken into the 
English Government in recent years was to put him in 
a position in which loyalty to Government would become 
his official duty, and thus avert civil war. You can view 
such tactics as diplomatic without exactly calling them 
bribes. As a matter of fact Pope Alexander had the 
greatest respect for the zeal of Savonarola, and regarded 
him as an earnest but misguided man. “To save stich 
a man from the evil consequences of his obstinacy was 
an end (writes Father Lucas) worthy of being achieved.” 
The offer of preferment, in a way which would bind 
him more closely to the Holy See, seems to be a natural 
piece of statesmanship not to be condemned. We can 
respect Savonarola for rejecting the offer, without de- 
spising Alexander VI for making it. 

Catholics have no hesitation in acknowledging the good 
points of Savonarola’s character. Father Lucas writes: 
“The severe austerity of Father Girolamo’s life, his truly 
wonderful gift of prayer, his fearless intrepidity, his 
boundless confidence in God, his keen insight into the 
true condition of the Church and of civil society, his 
surpassing eloquence, his marvelous influence over the 
hearts and minds of men—an influence wielded on the 
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whole for the noblest of ends—all these things claim the 
admiration which is due to a truly great and good man. 
Yet the story of his life reminds us that even exalted 
gifts and. noble qualities may yet be unavaliing to save 
a man from being misled by a subtle temptation into 
an unacknowledged self-esteem, which may end by sap- 
ping the very roots of obedience, by luring him onwards 
till at last he makes private judgment—in matters of 
conduct if not of doctrine—the court of final appeal. 
When this point has been reached, only two issues are 
possible if the conflict becomes acute—spiritual or tem- 
poral disaster” (p. 440). 


How to Meet Attacks Upon the Church 

. Tue Rt. Rev. Puitre McDevitt, D.D. 

From the Buffalo “Catholic Union.” 

IRST, to ask those who misrepresent the history of 

the Church to produce the proof of their statements ; 
secondly, to insist that those who distort the doctrines 
of the Church should define the doctrines of the Church 
as the Church herself defines them. Finally, to demand 
that those who attack the Church should observe the 
simple rules of right reasoning. 

In the carrying out of these three suggestions, it will 
be found that those who make misstatements in regard 
to the Catholic Church have not gone to the trouble 
to learn, by personal investigation, whether or not the 
charges are true. They have accepted as sufficient 
authority for their charges authors who, like themselves, 
have accepted the statements of other authors: Thus 
an error, or worse, a calumny, that has crept into his- 
torical records, is kept alive, generation after generation, 
because each one who propagates it presumes that the 
one who made it before him had authority for what he 
wrote. 

The same carelessness in regard to the history of the 
Church is seen concerning her doctrines. Sometimes a 
professional lecturer who treats of Catholic dogma or 
Catholic discipline, instead of consulting well-recognized 
Catholic theologians, turns to the bitter enemies of the 
Church for the information he needs as to her teach- 
ings and discipline. Finally, it will be noted that very 
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often those who attack the Church violate, in their con- 
clusions, the simple rules of right reasoning, even though 
they tell the truth about her history and expound accur- 
ately her doctrines. 

No public teacher worthy of the name ever objects 
to the simple demand that he should support his state- 
ments with the proper authorities; that he should define 
doctrinal truths as the Church defines them; and, finally, 
that he should follow the rules of logic in expressing a 
judgment upon questions in which the good name of a 
world organization is concerned. 

The inevitable consequences of this way of meeting 
attacks upon'the Church is to make all who discuss the 
history of the doctrines of the Catholic Church cautious 
in the use of authorities and likewise slow to draw con- 
clusions that certain premises do not warrant. 

It tay be asked, how do the many charges against 
the Catholic Church come into existence? Surely there 
is some basis in fact for those that have been published 
during generations in many reputable histories. The 
answer to this question may be formulated as follows: 

Tue Inprvipuat Not THE CHURCH. 

(1) Some of the ugly, unpleasant accusations made 
against Popes, Bishops, priests and lay Catholics are true. 
No one wishes to deny or to defend or to explain away 
such unfortunate happenings. Popes, Bishops, priests 
and laymen are human. An official minister of the 
Catholic Church did not rid himself of the weaknesses 
of human nature simply because he received the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Orders. 

But individuals in the Catholic Church do not, by 
any conduct of theirs, affect the purity and truth of 
the Church’s teaching, or the efficacy of the Sacramental 
system. We should always distinguish between the pri- 
vate life of an official and his official life. 

A judge of the secular courts, in private life, ma 
be a disreputable character. It is lamentable when su 
is the case, but everybody knows that the wickedness 
of a judge, as an individual, does not hinder him from 
administering or expounding the law justly, and like- 
wise enforcing his sentences. 

So the private life of an ecclesiastic is quite distinct 
from his official life. It is a calamity when any ecclesi- 
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astic does not live up to the highest ideals of his calling, 
but his infidelity does not prevent him from being the 
channel through which the grace of God flows to the 
Faithful. He is an unworthy agent, but he is not an 
inefficient one. Hence Catholics should be prepared to 
admit that some charges against ecclesiastics are true. 
They are not bound to defend and to justify everything 
that has happened in the lives of Popes, Bishops and 
priests. 

(2) Some charges that reflect on the Church rest 
on a shadowy basis that is wholly inadequate to warrant 
the gross calumnies of which the Church is the victim. 

(3) Other charges are wholly and totally malicious 
—the logical fruit of a base and diabolical hatred of 
the Catholic Church. The principle back of these calum- 
nies is: “Anything is fair in war.” “If the Catholic 
Church is not responsible for the particular charges 
against her, she is responsible for others equally bad 
or worse, and hence no injustice is done even if a mis- 
take is made in regard to her in particular instances.” 

This perversion of truth is seen, not only in the history 
of the Church, but in the history of great nations and 
of political parties. More than one illustration might 
be drawn from the records of our own country of stories 
of distinguished men, which have crept into authoritative 
histories and -have received absolute and unquestioned 
credence, and yet rest upon an incident that may be 
true, but is trivial, commonplace and without historical 
value. 

The history of our own country supplies, also, illustra- 
tions of the growth and spread of baseless calumnies 
against men whose character was actually beyond re- 
proach. Read the history of political parties in the United 
States. You will find that Washington was called a thief, 
a forger, an embezzler, a traitor; that Jefferson was 
equally bad; that Lincoln was a drunkard, a bribe-taker ; 
that Cleveland was the summing up of all that was vile 
in public men. 

Now these charges were made, not by insignificant, 
unknown, and unimportant newspaper men whose influ- 
ence was practically nil, but by editors who were looked 
upon in their day as reputable, trustworthy, and responsi- 
ble authorities, whose word was accepted without ques- 
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tion by great masses of the people. If the great men of 
our own nation, whose character as patriots and states- 
men have been blackened in this most venomous manner 
by American writers who in their day were reputed to 
be trustworthy, we need not wonder that the Catholic 
Church and her Popes should be traduced by those who, 
for political or other reasons, find it profitable and ad- 
vantageous to wage war against Rome and her so-called 
iniquities. One word in conclusion: it is a word of 
advice. A well-known Jesuit of England, Father Rick- 
aby, speaking to young women, said: 

“In my opinion the chief use to a Catholic girl of 
university training was that it taught her to sift evidence. 
A woman with a trained mind will not believe every 
book and newspaper she reads, nor will she be shattered 
by scandalous reports even should they touch those she 
reveres. This wise incredulity which will be the result 
of her training will mean a firmer faith. She will know 
something of the way facts are found, of the long searches 
among documents, often contradictory, of the weary years 
of labor in laboratories, of the unreliability of hearsay 
and surmise and the halo of her faith, once really estab- 
lished, will not be easily shaken. Again, in these days 
of the world, the belief of the fool is not respected; but 
the faith of a woman of trained mind and of sound 
education is respected everywhere, and it is she alone 
who can hope to win others to her way of thinking.” 


Larger Salaries for Sisters 
THE Rt. Rev. Ferprnanp Brossart, D.D. 


HE high cost of living and the exceedingly low 

salaries received make it almost impossible for 
some of our religious communities to cope with the 
difficulty confronting them. It will, no doubt, surprise 
many of our people very much to learn that some of our 
noble, self-sacrificing and uncomplaining teachers are 
receiving less than $200 a year on which they are ex- 
pected to subsist. This is, as every one knows, im- 
possible. Therefore, the mother-house of the community, 
is compelled to make up the deficit, or the Sisters would 
be obliged to suffer. This, of course, no reasonable 
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person can expect. Therefore, in justice to our noble 
and unparalleled, self-sacrificing teaching communities, 
we deem it necessary to announce, and hereby do order 
that, henceforth, every teacher engaged in our parochial 
- schools receive no less than $250.00 wherever the parish 
provides a home, light, fuel and water for the Sisters, 
and $300.00 wherever the Sisters live in their own com- 
munity house. If, however, the parish can afford more 
than the minimum above expressed, the rates ought to 
be $300.00 and $350.000 respectively. 

We are sure that no one will reasonably object, who 
realizes the wonderful benefits our religion and country 
are reaping through the quiet, unostentatious and most 
efficient work, and self-sacrificing spirit and lives of these 
noble women, molded in the Divinely instituted form of 
the positive teachings of the Catholic Church, and under 
the influence of her wonderful, Divinely established 
Sacramental system, and who are consecrated to the 
greatest work on earth, Christian education, the one great 
bulwark of civilization. Wherever the influence and 
exemplary lives of these devoted women are felt, there 
can be no danger of anarchy or Bolshevism. 

Surely we Catholics have every reason to be grateful 
for the incessant labor of love and sacrifice performed 
so successfully by our teaching Sisterhood. Their whole 
lives are dedicated to the formation, through education, 
of truly Christian men and women, good citizens of God 
and country. They fully realize that, according to the 
testimony of Holy Scripture: “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it. Unless the Lord 
keep the city, he watcheth in vain that keepeth it,” 


and that “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 








